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MISTRUST ; OR, 
BLANCHE AND OSBRIGHT. 
A FEUDAL ROMANCE. 
(From Romantick Tales, by M. G. Lewis, ) 


(CONTINUED. ) 


G€HAP. VI ‘ 


== My life! my soul! my all that Heaven can give ! 
Death’s life with thee, without thee death to live !?— 
DRYDEN. 


WHILE Osbright was employed in soothing the real ob- 
stacles to their union, his mistress was the victim of imagi- 
nary terrour.—She had discovered in her unknown lover the 
son of her father’s most inveterate enemy ; a man too, whom 
from her cradle she had been taught to consider with hor- 
rour, and who (according to Sir Ottokar’s account) had taken 
amost solemn and irrevocable oath to exterminate herselt 
and her whole family. She now believed, that Osbright’s 
protestations were all false, and only calculated to beguile 
her to destruction ; or else that he was ignorant of her ori- 
gin, when he pretended affection ; or that, even if in spite of 
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her bearing the detested name of Orrenberg, he had stil 

formerly felt a real love for her, she doubted not, thar vrief 

for his brother’s murder and thirst of vengeance: CON 

verted that love into hatred, and that he would seize th first 

opportunity of fulfilling his horrible vow of plunging huis dag. 
sy in her bosom, 

But she prudently resolved to afford him no such oppor 
tunity. ‘The image of her loved preserver no ionger beck. 
oned her to the Grotto ; she only saw there him, whom her 
prejudiced fancy had delighted to load with every vice, and 
who thirsted to sign in her blood his claim to the rich inheri- 
tance of her parents. No! to St. Hildegarde’s Grotto she 
would venture no more : that was a point determined !— 
And it remained determined for a whole jong day aid right: 
but when the second morning arrived, her resolution faulter. 
ed ; and when the evening was at h: nd, her prudence totaily 
failed. .Yet another hour, and the Knight would be waiting 
for her in the cave; and for what an urpose he waited, now 

ippeared to her but of little consequence. He might mur-§ 
pa her, it is true ; but tosee him no.more she felt, was but 
to perish by a more painful, though more lingering death, 
and she determined to ascertain the worst immediately, 
Her mother was occupied by houschold arrangements. | 
Gustavus was in close conference with Sir Lennard of Klee-J 
horn, who had just arrived ; no one observed her move-§ 
ments, and she employed her liberty in hastening to the 
Grotto of St. Rildegarde. 

No one was there ; and now a new terrour seized her, 
lest Osbright should not mean to come. She seated herself 
ona broken stone which had rolled from the rock above, 
anc was lost in mel sanhibe reflections, when some one took 
her hand gently She looked up; Osbright stood before 
her ; but ia the moment of surprise she only saw in him the 
dreaded assassin, and uttering a cry ‘of terrour, her first 
movement was to fly from the places. The Knight started 
back in astcnishment. But she soon recollected herself, and 
returned. 
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—‘* [sit you then f” she said endeavouring to assume a 
branquil look, and ‘xtending her hand with a smile, equally 
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xxpressive of tenderness and melancholy ; “I feared....I 
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+ What did you think? what could your innocence 
ave to fear ?”—-and he gently drew her back to the seat, 


Mwhich she had quitted, and took his place by her side. 
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— I feared....that some enemy.....that some aSSassifses 


i hat § some emissary of the Count of Frankheim....”— 


‘Ah! Blanche! still this aversion ? to belong to 

Bf rankheim is sufficient to become the object of your hate.” 

—'‘ All who belong to Frankheim, hate me.”— 

— Not ail, Blanche, certainly.”— 

—* The Count at least.” — 

—‘* Dearest Blanche! did you but know the pain which 

feel, when you calumniate the Count....! he is stern and 
assionate I confess, but he has ever been an honourable 

an.—Shall [ own to you the truth, my Blanche ? the Count 


Ms my friend, is my best friend! his affection is my proudest 
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oast; his commands I have never disobeyedé...”?— 

— ‘Indeed? and never will ??— 

—‘t Never! atleast, I hope not ; his commands from my 
parliest infancy have ever been to me as a law, and.....my 


N@ove! why thus pale? what alarms you?! wiaat distresses 


you” 

—‘°Tis nothing ! it will soon be past! I am not quite 
well, and...’ — 

— You speak still more faintly !—stay one moment ! I 
will bring water for you from the grotto ” 

~—“* Oh! no, no, no !” she exclaimed, and detaining him 
yhisarm. He stopped, surprised at the eagerness with 
which she spoke. ‘ Yet ’tis no matter !” she continued ; 
‘bring it if you will, I will drink it.”-- 

—‘* [ will return instantly!” said he, and hastened to the 
vater-fall. Blanche started wildly from her seat ; she sank 
ipon her knees, covered her face with her hands, and pray- 
d for a few moments fervently and silently. 

~—“ Now then,” she said ina firm voice, while she rose 

from the ground, “ now then I am prepared for every thing. 
.et him bring me what he will, be it water, or be it poison, 
from his hands will I receive it without hesitation, and die; 
F he will have it so, without a murmur.” 
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A consecrated goblet ever stood upon the rustick altar of FF 


St. Hildegarde ; it was supposed tu be that which had once 
pressed the blessed lips of the Saint, and even the starving 
robber respected its sanctity. Osbright hastily filled it, and 
returning to his mistress, urged her to taste the water which 
it contained. 

Blanche received the cup with a trembling hand, and fix. 
ing her eyes upon his countenance——“ will it not chi// me too 
suddenly :” she asked. 

——“ You need not drink much of it ; a few drops will be 
sufficient to produce the effect desired.” 

“Indeed ! is it so powerful then? nay, it is all the better, 
See, Sir Knight, you are obeyed ; from your hands even 
this is welcome !” and she placed the goblet to her lips, nor 
doubted that she drank a farewell to the world.——“* Look "” 
she resumed, restoring the cup ; “ have I swallowed enough! 
are you satished ?” 

—‘ Blanche !” exclaimed the youth, his surprise at her 
demeanour increasing with every moment , * what is the 
matter? what means this mysterious conduct ? you seem to! 
me so much altered....”’ 

~~“ Already? does it then work so speedily ? nay, then 
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I must be sudden, and here all disguise ends. You promised 
when I saw you last, that at our next meeting you would] 
disclose your name : I know it already, Osbright of Frank-§ 
heim ; kaow the hatred, which you bear to me and mine;— 


know the dreadful oath, which was taken last night in the| 


chapel of St. John, and know also that you have taken onel 
step towards fulfilling it. Osbright, when I raised yonder?) 
goblet to my lips, I was not ignorant that it contained pci-]} 


SON... oe 


——“ Poison !” interrupted Osbright; “ what! you brlievel 


then...you suspect...yet believe it still! yes, Blanche, yes! 
let this convince you, that the cup, which you have tasted, 
Osbright will raise to his lips with joy, even though that cup 
be poisoned !” and he seized the goblet, and drank its con- 
tents with eagerness. 

—“ Osbright! my own Osbright !” exclaimed Blanche, 
and sunk on her lover’s bosom; “Oh! that it were indeed 
poison, and that I might die with you in this moment, for to 
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live with you I feel myself unworthy ! shame upon me ! how 
could I for one instant belie your generous nature so 
grossly ! never, no never more will I suspect. ..”— 

—‘ Nor me, nor any one, my Blanche, I hope, without 
some better reason. Oh! banish from your bosom the 
gloomy fiend, Mistrust ; so purse a shrine should never 
be polluted by an inmate so odious ! away with the preju- 
dices, which have been so carefully instilled into your youth- 
ful mind ; see no more with the eyes of parents ; see with 
your own, my Blanche, and judge by your own good heart 
of the feelings of others. Then will the world again be- 
come lovely in your sight, for you will see it the abode of 
truth, of virtue, of affection; then will this host of imagined 
enemies be converted into a band of real friends ; then will 
your mind be freed from these visionary terrours, so injuri- 
ous to others, so painful to yourself, which now fill your 
waking thoughts with anxiety, and your nightly dreams 
with gloomy recollections. You have told me vourself, that 
you have frequently started from sleep exclaiming, that 
Count Rudiger of Frankheim was at hand; and yet this 
Count Rudiger is Osbright’s father ! you have mistaken 
me ; yon are mistaken in Azm, and....!”—— 

——“ In the Count! Oh! no, no, no, Osbright ! impossi- 
ble ! Indeed, indeed the Count is a very fierce, a very cruel 
man! ah! your partiality blinds you ; but if you knew as 
well as I do....but I was forbidden to mention it....2” 

«¢ And have you still secrets from me, Blanche? From 
this moment I have none to you.” 

~—“‘ Nay, look not so sad ; you shall know all ; and you 
should have known it before, but that you ever spoke so 
warmly in favour of the Count, that I was unwilling to 
grieve you, Well then, Osbright ; it is certain, (quite cer- 
tain !) that the Count of Frankheim caused my poor brother 
P hilip to be poisoned.”— 

—‘* Indeed? quite orate? and do you know, Blanche, 
that it is equally certain, nay, much more certain, that the 
Count of Orrenberg, caused my brother to be assassinated in 
Burnholm wood !” 

~—“ Oh! most atrocious calumny! Oh! falsehood most 
incredible ! what! my father whose actions...” 
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‘ My father never did an unworthy action, either, 
Blanche.”— 


—* Nay, but I saw with my own eyes the livid spots, 
with which Philip’s neck. ..”-- 


—~* T too saw with mine the deep wound, which gaped 
on poor Joscelyn’s bosom.”~— 

~~“ The attendants, the physicians all have told me them- 
selves... == 

-—‘' Every inmate of Frankheim castle heard the confes- 
sion... —— 

-- That your father had bribed Philip’s nurse, who left 
us about a week before his illness...”—— 

‘ That assassins were bribed by your father to mur- 
er ; Pebaaled while hunting.’~- 

— Nay, what is more strong, my mother herself assured 
me... — . 

—* But what is still stronger than that is, that your fa- 
ther’s crime was actually confest by the very assassins them- 
selves.” — 

—* Well, Osbright you surely canngt expect me to see 
every thing with your eyes...” 
—« Should J see every thing with yours, Blanche ?' 
— Nor to believe my dear good father, whose heart I 
bias so well, guilty of a crime so base and so atrocious!” 

—-‘* Does not the argument hold equally good for me, 
Blanche? your father may be innocent of Joscelyn’ s death, 
but so is mine of Philip's ; you love your father well, but 
not better than I love mine. Each thinks the other’s father 
to be guilty ; why may not each be wrong? both believe 
their own father to be innocent, and why should not both be 
right ?” 

--“ Oh! that it were so! how gladly should I hanish 
from my bosom these gloomy terrours, which now torture it 
so cruelly. No, Osbright; the heart may feel, but the 
tongue can never utter, how painful it is for me to hate one 
who is so much beloved by you !” 

Osbright thanked her by a kiss, the purest and the warm- 
est that ever was sealed upon the lip of woman ; and he 
now proceeded to unfold to her his intentions of seeking 
the widow of the assassin, and endeavouring to learn from 
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) her the real motives of her husband for murdering the inno- 
® cent Joscelyn. She approved of his design, and then oa d 
® hisimmediate departure, as the evening was already closing 
= round them, and Osbright’s road lay through a forest, ren- 
dered dangerous in many parts by pit-fails, and not entirely 
free from wild beasts Osbright obeyed ; but he first ad- 
vised her to visit St. Hildegarde’ s grotto no more till his re- 
turn, of whic ich he could easily apprise her by means oi Sir 
Lennard of Kieeborn. 

“ For I must confess,” he added, “ though I am certaia 
that nothing could induce.my father to act ill deliberately, 
yet his passions are so violent, and so frequently overcome 
his better judgment, that I know not into what extremes he 
might be hurried in a momentary ebullition of fury. My 
brother's death (I understand) has almost driven him fran- 

s §6tick; he breathes vengeance against the whole family of 

4 Orrenberg ; it is rumoured also, that the herald, whom he 
| 4 dispatched to signify to your father...” 
3 “ Alas! it is but too true! the wild cruel people murder- 
ed the poor man ; but my father did his utmost to prevent 
the crime ; indeed, indeed Osbright, my- father was not in 
fault !’ 

“ Heaven grant that it may be found so; but at present 
appearances are greatly against Count Gustavus, and this 
unlucky event will make my father’s resentment burn with 
tenfold furv. He is noble generous, benevolent, friendly... 
But in his rage he is terrible, and he cherishes in his heart 
with unjustifiable fondness, the thirst for vengeance. Some 
officious vassal may observe your v Isits bition anc ae 
tected as you are, may easily purchase his lord’s favour by 
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g delivering you into his power. Dearest Blanche, enraged 
| as he is at this moment, I would not even answer that your 





life...” 

‘ Mine ? one who never offended him by word or deed ! 
one, who for your sake would so willingly love him? and 
you really think.....Ah! Osbright. say what you will, I fear 
that your father is a very wicked man !” 

‘He has his faults, but they are greatly overbalanced by 
his virtues. Yet I confess....there have been moments 
when...But lec us drop this unpleasant subject. Lime 
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presses ; I must be gone. Give me your promise not to 
visit this spot during my absence, one sweet kiss to confirm 
that promise, and then farewell my Blanche.”—~ 

The promise was given ; the kiss was taken ; the fare- 
well was said ; and then Osbright, having conducted his 
mistress in safety to the spot, wnich concealed the private 
entrance to Orrenberg castle (and which was within a very 
short distance of the cave), returned to the place where he 
had fastened his courser, and giving him the spur, was soon 
concealed within the shades of the neighbouring forest. 

But scarcely had he quitted her, when Blanche recollect- 
ed that the consecrated goblet was left on the outside of the 
cave. To replace this, her reverence for the saint made 
her think absolutely necessary ; yet the close of her conver- 
sation with Osbright made her feel no small degree of re- 
pugnance to revisiting the grotto by herself. However, it 
was so near that she could uot suppose it possible for her to 
meet with any danger during the iew minutes which it would 
take her to perform this duty, and therefore after some lit- 
tle hesitation she retraced her steps. 

Trembling as she ran, she retraced the space which divi- 
ded her from the cave, treaded the rocky passages, and soon 
rcached the mouth of the cave. ‘Fhe goblet was replaced ; 
an Ave was murmured before the altar in all haste, and she 
now hurried back again; when as she rushed out of the 
grotto— Stay !"—-exclaimed a voice, and springing from 
the rock above, a man stood before her. She shricked and 
started back ; the moon, which was now risen, showed her 
what seemed rather to be a spectre than any mortal being. 
His tall thin form (viewed through the medium ol her fears, 
and seen but indistinctly among the shadows of the surround- 
ing rocks) dilated toan height which appeared gigantick, his 
tresses fluttering wildly in tne ev ening bi. ist, his limbs tremb- 
ling with agi itation, his face colourless as the face of a corse, 
his large eyes Sere from their sockets, and glaring 
with all the fires of delirium, his hands filled with locks of 
bright hair torn from his own head and stained with blood 
which had flowed from his own self-mangled bosom, such 


a*~ 
was the stranger ; such wasthe wretched Eugene. 
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The terrour which the sight of him evidently caused in 
Blanche, had prevented the page from obtruding his pre- 
sence upon her any more ; but he could not prevail upon 


) himself to abstain from the delight of gazing upon that 


beauty which had made so forcible an impression upon his 
youthful heart. He watched her, and observed, that regu- 
larly every evening she visited the cave of St. Hildegarde ; 
and regularly every evening did Eugene climb the rocks, a- 
mong which it was situated, and feed his hopeless passion 
by gazing for whole hours upon the lovely form of Blanche. 
He admired the celestial expression of her countenance, as 
she knelt in prayer before the shrine ; he listened in silent 
ecstacy, when, seated before the grotto’s mouth, and weav- 
ing into garlands the wild flowers which sprouted among 
the rocks, she chanted some sweet though simple ballad; he 
smiled, when he saw her smile at the dexterity, with whick 
her flowery work had been completed ; and when some 
melancholy thought glanced across her mind, he echoed 
back the sigh, which escaped from her bosom. He knew 
not that the wreaths were woven to deck the seat, which had 
been hallowed by sustaining a rival; he knew not that the 
sigh proceeded from grief for that rival’s absence. 

And thus had whole months rolled away ; and with eve- 
tv day did the charms of Blanche inflame his heart with 
more glowing passion, and exalt his imagination.to an high- 
er pitch of enthusiasm. At length came the fatal blow, 
which at once destroyed this solitary source of ideal hap- 
piness : he found not only that he had a beloved rival, but 
that this rival was the man, who possest that place in his 
tather’s affections, which he would so gladly have possest in 
them himself ; was count Rudiger’s avowed offspring, while 
he was rejected and pointed out to the world as nothing 
better, than an orphan and an outcast ; was the heir of the 
tich domains of Frankheim, while Ae was condemned to a 
life of servitude and obscurity ; in short, was the very man, 
towards whom of all existing beings he cherished, and had 
cherished from his childhood, the most inveterate and un- 
controulable antipathy. 

Breathless with agitation, and fixing his nails in his bo- 
som in order to distract the sense of meptal agony by the 
py 
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infliction of bodily pain, he had witnessed from the rock a. 
bove them, the interview between the lovers. He heard 
not their words ; but he saw, as they sat, the arm of Os. 
bright tenderly encircling the waist of Bianche, and wit. 
nessed the kiss which he prest upon her hipat parting They 
were gone ; yet the boy still lay extended upon the rock, 
stupified by a blow so unexpected. A few minutes restored 
him to sensation, but not to himself. Horrour at Joscelya’s 
death had shaken his nerves most cruelly ; since that event 


grief had scarcely permitted his tasting food ; that consti § 


tutional infirmity, which the knowledge of his mother’s sad 
story had inflamed into delirium, now exerted itself with 
dreadful violence upon his enteebled frame and exalted 


Imagination : his brain was unable to support the shock, § 


and he now stood a mantack before the affrighted Dianche, 
—'* It is she indeed !” he exclaimed ; “she here again? 

hare, and alone! oh! then it was no ia the night- 

wind wurmured in my ear—** death !’—And the paweiaiale 


ow] shrieked in my ear—-* death !’ 7_.And the wind and | 


the screetch-owl told me true, for you are returned on pur- 
pose | yes, yes ; I feel it well, angel; you are here, and 
the hour is come !”"—~ 

* What hour? I know you not.—You terrify me !"— 

She atrempted to pass him but he grasped her by the 
wrist. 

~—~* Terrified ? are you not a blessed spirit, and wha 
eas you fear? I must away to the skies, and there willl 
kneel and implore for you, and pray that you may speedily 
follow me thither! you will soon be made a saint in Mes. 
ven, but I must prepare the way for you; take this sword 
and plunge it....Nay, nay ! and why should you dread te 
use it have you not plunged a dagger in my heart alrea- 
dy? vou have, you have! and oh! that wound was a 
wound so paintul.... Take it, I say ; take it; here is my 
naked bosom !’ 

And as he said this, he tore open his doublet with one 
hand, whiie with frantick eagerness he endeavoured to force 
her to take the sword with the other ; when summoning up 
all her strength, Blanche rushed swiltly past him, and with 
‘eud shrieks fled through the. rocky passage. The frantick 
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youth pursued her, in vain imploring her to stay: with fruit- 
less efforts did Blanche exert her speed ; the maniack gain- 
ed upon her; and overcome by terrour she fell breathless 


Bat his feet, at the moment when guided by her shrieks Baron 


Ottokar arrived to her assistance. He heard herscream for 
help ; he saw her pursued by one, who held an unsheathed 
sword ; he beheld her sink upon the earth, and doubted not, 
that she had perished by the blow of an assassin. 

— Inhuman ruffian !” exclaimed the Knight, and instant- 
ly his sword struck the supposed murderer to the earth. 
Then raising the trembling Blanche in his arms, he hastened 
towards the castle to procure surgical assistance for his love- 
ly burthen. 

Durivg Blanche’s absence, Sir Lennard of Kleeborn was 
employed in the performance of his promise to Osbright. 
He requested an audience of the count of Orrenberg, which 
was readily granted ; but Gustavus added, that as what Sir 
Lennard had to state was announced to be of importance, he 
begged that Baron Ottokar might share the communication ; 
the nature of his engagements to that young nobleman being 
such, that they possesta common interest im every thing. Sir 
Lennard forebuded from this declaration an obstacle to his 
negociation : however, he immediately commenced it, dis- 
closed to the astonished count the mutual attachment between 
Osbright and his daughter, and concluded by advising him 
most strenously to seize so favourable an epportunity of put- 
ting a final close to the disputes, which had so long separated 
the kindred houses of Orrenberg and Frankheim. 

While Gustavus listened to this narrative, a variety of 
emotions exprest themselves by turns on his countenance. 
Sir Lennard had finished. The count past a few minutes 
in silence ; but at length taking his resolution decisively, he 
assured Sir Lennard, ‘ that most earnestly did he desire to 
see amity established between the two families ; that there 
was no personal sacrifice, which he would not joyfully make 
to accomplish an event so desirable ; but that unfortunately, 
he had already contracted such engagements as formed an 
insuperable obstacle to the union of Blanche and Osbright. 

—* No, my lord,” hastily interrupted Ottokar ; * you 
have contracted none, at least if vou allude to those which 
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you have contracted with me. It is true, last night [ receiy- 
ed your knightly word, that the hand of Blanche should bc 
mine: and had you promised me the imperial crown, I should 
have thought the boon less valuable. But when the object is 
to prevent the effusion of kindred blood, to establish peace 
between the two noblest families Ja the whole Palatinate, nay 
more, to procure the happiness of Blanche herself, shall [ 
suffer my own selfish wishes to interfere ? shall I hesitate 
for one moment to sacrifice them to the general welfare ? no 
my lord, read the heart of Ottokar more justly. Were tlic 
affections of your daughter the prize, I would dispute it 
against Osbright, against the world, and would never resign 
my claim but with the last sigh of my bosom ; but the pos- 
sgssion of her hand alone could only make me wretched. 
The heart cf Blanche is Osbright’s ; Blanche can only be 
happy in beitg his, and unless she is happy, J must be mise- 
rable myself. Count of Orrenberg, I restore your promise ; 
IT resume my own ; let this wished for union take place. 
ileaven itself surely lighted up this flame in the bosoms of § 
the lovers; and the huur, which gives Blanche to the envied 
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Osbright. will doubtless bury in eternal oblivion all past of- 
fences, all existing prejudices, all future mistrust. It is true, 


my heart will blecd ; but the applause of my conscience will 
repay me for every selfish pang most amply.—Still consider 
me as your warmest friend, Gustavus ; but for the sake of 
Blanche, I must now refuse to be your son,” — 
In vain did Gustavus combat this generous resignation : 
ttokar was firm, and at length the count honestly confest 
to Sir Lennard the joy, which he should feel at the accom- 
lishment of the union in question ‘The difficulty now was 
ee to convince Rudiger of the injustice of his suspicions 
respecting Joscelyn’s murder, and to bring him to view Os- 
bright’s attachment in the same favourable | light. _In this,also 
.Ouokar proferred his assistance. As nephew to the lady 
Magdalena, though he was no favourite with her lord, he had 
ready access to the castle of frankheim ; that lady was well 
aware of the strength of his attachment to Blanche, and the 
generosity of her own nature rendered her fully capable of 
appreciating the sacrifice, which he made in surrendering 
tus claims in favour of Osbright’s. He knew also, that the 
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feuds between the families had long been to her a source of 
mental uneasiness the most accute ; that she had ever vindt- 
cated the conduct of Gustavus, as far as Rudiger’s violence 
would permit her prudence to give such an opinion ; and he 
was certain, that she would seize with joy an opportunity of 
terminating disputes so odious He therefore proposed his 
immediate departure for the castle of Frankheim where he 
would make a confidential communication of the whole bu- 
siness to the countess, and discuss with her the most likely 
means of gaining over to their side the inclinations of her 
stormy husband This plan was universally approved of ; 
and without an hour’s delay Ottokar set out for Frankheim 
castle, accompanied by the warmest gratitude of Gustavus, 
aud the highest admiration of Sir Lennard. 

It was on his progress to Frankheim, that the shrieks of 
the alarmed Blanche had summoned him to her assistance. 
On his arrival with her at the castle, immediately all was 
anxiety and confusion : but it was soon ascertained that she 
had received no wound, though some time elapsed, before 
she could recollect herself sufficiently to give an account of 
what had happened. Even then, her narrative was greatly 
confused : alarm and anxiety to escape had prevented her 
from hearing much of what the maniack addressed to her. 
She could only relate, that a youth (whom she remembered 
to have seen twice before, and who had confest himself to be 
a Frankheimer) had surprised her among the rocks; had 
accosted her with much violence and passion, frequently 
mentioning the word—* death”—and (as she believed) had 
told her, * that her hour was come.” She was, however, 
quite certain, that he accused her of having attempted “* to 
plunge a dagger in his breast ;” had threatened “to make her 
a Saint ia Heaven,” and had drawn his sword to put his 
threats in execution ; at which she had fted, still pursued by 
him, till her strength failed her, and she sank on the earth’ 
before him. Having given this imperfect account, Blanche 
was committed to the care of her female attendants, and ad- 
vised by the physician to retire to rest, and endeavou™ to 
compose her ruffled spirits ; advice, which she readily a- 
dopted, and immediately withdrew to her own apartment. 
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Gustavus had listened to her narrative with surprise, UI- 
rica with horrour ; and when Ottokar confirmed the asser- 
tion of Blanche, that the supposed assassin was in the ser- 
vice of the count of Frankheim (adding, that he had seer 
him occasionally in attendance upon Magdalena, and that he 
rather believed his name to be Eugene), the countess darted 
a triumphant glance upon her husband. The latter ordered 
some domesticks to goin quest of the assassin, and cogvey 
him to the castle. 

—‘* Perhaps,” said he, “ his wound may not be mortal, 
and we may induce him to explain this mysterious business. 
I confess that at present it wears a most hideous aspect ; yet 
I cansot believe, that the noble and brave count Rudiger 
would descend to so base an action as to instigate a menial 
to take away the life of an innocent girl bv assassination. 
If indeed, he should really be guilty of an action so atro- 
C1OUS+++. — 

—‘ If?” interrupted his wife impatiently: “ and is it 
possible any longer to doubt his guilt? is not every thing 
confirmed ? does not this agree with my suspicions respect- 
ing Philip? suspicions did I say? "twas certainty ! ‘twas fact 
supported by proofs too clear to be mistaken by any eyes, 
but by those of wilful blindness! nay, I could tell you 
MOFCseee — 

—‘ Indeed ?” said Gustevus, with a look of incredulity. 

—-“ Yes, Gustavus, yes! you remember well the fever, 
a oe about two years ago brought you to the very gates of 
the sepulchre ? you were recovering ; you were pronounced 
out of danger ; when a present of sweetmeats arrived for 
you from the lady Magdalena.” —~ 

—‘+ And what inference...” 

—* Be patient : I come to the point. I warned you not 
to taste them, and presented vou with some conserves pre- 
pared by my own hand. You were obstinate ; you first ri- 
diculed my fears, then chid me for entertaining such unjust 
suspicions. What was the result? you eat freely of Magda- 
lena’s present, and the very next day your fever returned 
with such violence, as made the physician for several days 
despair of your recovery.” — 
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—‘ It was very singular! you are perfectly correct, Ulri- 
ea; and certainly....But stay! I think I recollect one cir- 
cumstance.... Exactly so! our dispute took place in the 
honey-suckle bower on the south side of the garden, and out 
of patience at (what you termed) my obstinacy, you left me 
indispleasure Scarcely were you gone, when old Grim the 
wolf-dog came bounding to caress me, and springing upon 
me unexpectedly, Magdalena’s present fell from my hands, 
and the vessel broke into a thousand pieces. ‘This accident 
mad me have recourse to your conserves,’ which were still 
standing on the table ; and what is something singular, old 
Grim (who had appropriated the fallen sweetmeats to himself 
without hesitation) suffered not the least mconvenience ; 
while I had scarcely tasted those prepared by your own hand 
before my fever returned with violence, and I was declared 
to be in danger of my life.”— 

—‘+ Why, certainly,” said Ulrica, hesitating, and embar- 
rassed, “there are two ways of tellingevery thing. Appear- 
ances seemed strong... argued to the best of my know- 
ledge ....Every body is liableto be mistaken...” — 

—‘* Are they so? thea, good Ulrica, since you find your- 
self mistaken in one instance, allow the possibility of your ha- 
ving been mistaken in another: In short, I insist upon it, 
and will not be disobeyed, that you are henceforth silent on 
the subject of Philip’s malady. Were he poisoned, or were 
he not, it is my pleasure that he should be mentioned only as 
dead, ‘and nothing further, Nay, Ulrica! not a sy Hable 
more, I entreat you !—** My friends,” he continued, turning 
to Ottokar and Sir Lennard; “ advise me what to do. This 
new adventure, I own, wears a very embarrassing appear- 
ance ; and yet appearances are no less strong against myself 
respecting the Herald’s death, and still more respecting the 
murder of young Joscelyn. One of my own people was 
found near the corse ; he declared upon the rack with-his 
last breath, that I had instigated him to commit the crime ; 
and yet God sees the hezrt, and knows that f am innocent. 
Rudiger may be equally guiltle ss of this attack upon my 
child ; if fortunately, there should still be life in the assassin 
aad he could be broughs te confess... = 
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—* Nay,” exclaimed Ottokar, “he must confess ; he shail 
confess! if he refuses, the rack shall force from him. ..””— 

—‘ And if he then declares, that Rudiger set him on...” 

—‘ Then the business is ended ! then Rudiger’s guilt is 
clear, and....” 

«~—* Indeed ? then it is also clear, that J am Joscelyn’s 
murderer. Is not that equally well proved, Sir Ortokar, and 
by means exactly the same ?”—= 

The youth coloured, and hung his head in confusion : nor 
did any one break the silence, till a domestick entering, in- 
formed the count, that the assassin h.d been removed from 
the place where Sir Ottokar left him. On inquiry, he had 
learned from some peasants that they had found the youth 
bleeding profusely, but that his wound appeared not to be 
dangerous ; that they were preparing to convey him to the 
castle, when a party of Frankheimers accidentally past that 
way, and recognizing a favourite domestick of their liege- 
Jord, had forced him from them, and hastened to convey 
him out of the domains of Orrenberg. 

All hopes of Eugene’s clearing up this mystery being thus 
removed, it was thought best, that Ottokar should resume 
his intended visit to the lady Magdalena, should inform her 
of allthat had happened, should entreat her to account for the 
highly culpable conduct of the page, and ascertain whether 
Rudiger was disposed to bury all mutual injuries in oblivion, 
a measure, which for his own part, Gustavus profest himself 
still perfectly ready to adopt, in spite of the suspicious tran- 
sactions of that eventfulevening. Ottokar immediately set 
forth; but Sir Lennard remained at the castle of Orrenberg 
to wait the issue of the young warriour’s negotiation. 


(To be continued. ) 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE COPPER-MINE AT FAHLUN, IN 
SWEDEN. 









© THIS mine isthe oldest of all the copper-mines in Swe- 
en. Its privileges are dated in the thirteenth century, and 
rere granted to it by kings Waldemar and Magnus Ladu- 
ps. Since the year 1581 government have been very care- 
ul to encourage the working of mines ; they have, in parti- 
ular, given every sort of immunity to those of Fahlun*, and 
ven the right of asylum for crimes which are not of the first 
nagnitude. 

This mine is divided into 1200 shares, and is worked by a 
ompany, who sell the ore as soon as it is taken from the 
bowels of the earth, to the owners of forges, and who are 
bbliged to pay a fifth part of their profit tothe crown. ‘The 
puds lying in the neighbourhood of this mine must furnish 
certain quantity of coals for it, according to the size or pro- 
luce of each estate, and at a price fixed by the king. 

The ore taken from the different mines of Kopparberg ts 
hot equally rich. ‘There is some of it which produces from 
hirty to forty pounds of copper for every hundred weight of 
bre, whilst that of another produces only two pounds. 

These mines formerly were much richer than they are at 
resent, since, in the middle of the last century they fur- 
ished annually 20,321 schisp of copper; whereas, during 
he course of this century, they have produeed, one year with 
pnother, no more than four or six thousand schisp. This is 
wing, in part, to the miners having carried on their opera- 
ions badly, so that several of the arches have given way, 
nd filled up the richest veins with rubbish, which they have 
iever yet been able to clear. 

For some years, the exportation of copper was entirely 
forbidden ; but it is now permitted, with restrictions, and in 
certain quantities. The manufacturing of copper, and prin- 
cipally that of white copper, has been encouraged by high 













































* Fahlun, called also Kopparberg, is situated in Dalecarlia 
and lies in long. 16, 42, E. and in lat. 60%, 34, N. 
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premiums, in order to diminish the export: ition of unwrous! 
copper. This mine employs, in its bowels, about twej 
hundred wormen. 

* During four hours that. I wandered about io the bow: 
of the Kopparberg,” say's the ge nieman from whose lette 
this account is extracted, and whilst, sometimes by stair 
and sometimes by means of Jadders, I ‘deacended from galler 
to gallery, my astonishment encreased at every step. ly 
first went down by a zig-zag stair-case, pretty commodiog 
in a pit about two thousand paces in citcumferen: >, and t 
hundred feet in depth ; it may therefore be reauily Jud, 
that it was not by the light of the sun. Whenl re ached d 
bottom of this pit, I observed, i ina corner, a wooden hut, s 
or seven fcet high, at the entrance of which stood two hai 
naked figures, as black as soot. As each of them held in & 
hand a lighted torch of fir-wood, I took them for two ol t 
pages of the infernal deity. ‘his hut covers one of the ¢ 
trances to the subterrancaa mine, and the most convenient 
four that are found atthe bottom of the pit. Lach entran 
or well, is distinguished by the name of some prince or Sw 
dish lord. As soon as I arrived at the mouth of this caver 
I and my servant were each presented with a dress entire 
black, and made like those of the Heiducs, one of which 
put on ; a precaution the curious must take to preserve the: 
clothes, otherwise they would be spoilt in the narrow pass 
ges which one meets with in these galleries. ‘This mela 
choly attire, added to a prayer which my guides repeated, 
implore the blessing of the Almighty, and his assistance! 
coudact us safe out of the mine, so intimidated my servas 

who was a young Frieslander, that he would neither put « 
his dress, nor consent to descend. The frightful storie 
which our guides had related to us, while going down tk 
first stair, of pieces of rock tumbling from the arches, of wa 
ter suddealy overifowing the mine, of pestilential vapour 
SR the wor keten: of ladders eee and the prayer 

hich he he: ird the miners offering up, who were preparing 
to tiie’ | into the bowels of the earth, so terrined him, tha 
his heart faiicd him, and it was only in reproaching him fo 
his cowardice that I was at length able to persuade him. H: 
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en put on the dismal dress, and, pale as death, followed 
e. 
wel “ That I may not be tedious, I shall only observe, that, af- 
(eye passing through galleries supported by wood, and some- 
Mimes uncer arches which supported themselves, 1 arrived at 
lenmmast subterranean apartments, the roof and extremities of 
{ @Mhich, the feeble light of a few faggots could scarcely reach. 
ONO some Oo! these apartments there are forges for mending 
nd making different kinds of tools used inthe mine. The 
-dmmeat here was so excessive, that the workmen were entjrely 
ifmmpaked, without the least rag to cover them. Other apart- 
ents are ent ed as magazines, either for containing gun- 
owder, the use of which I shall describe, or for holding 
opes, and various instraments necessary in carrying on such 
labour. These apartments have a communication one 
ith another, by means of the galleries already mentioned. 
n each gallery there are some of these apartments, and the 
alleries are connected by stairs, or by ladders. There are 
ven pits, which proceed pe rpendicula irly, without interrup- 
ion, from the sarki of the earth to the lowest gallery. 
These serve to admit fresh air, and to let down loads, in 
asks, by means of pulleys, which are in continual use during 
he hours of labour. These pulleys are put in motion by 
horses at the summit of the mountain, and the casks are fas- 
ened to iron chains, as ropes are liable to be soon destroyed 
mby the coppery and vitriolick vapours which rise from the 
bottom of the mine. Even iron chains do not hold out 
ong, ; and, on this account, ropes are often used made of 
ow’s hair or hog’s bristles. It is also for this reason, that 
. avoid accidents that the miners are absolutely forbid tode- 
scend, or goup, by these casks, and to enter and quit the 
B mine by the ladders and stairs. The pits of which I have 
| spoken, added to the subterranean forges, and other physical 
causes, occasion in the deepest galleries such currents of air, 
that they resemble the currents ofa tempest. These currents 
are absolutely necessary to purify the air which circulates 
here, and to render it fit for the purpose of breathing. Were 
not this the case, it would become so pestilential, that a per- 
son could not exist here for a quarter ofan hour. The gal- 
etles are sometimes five or six feet high, and sometim:s 
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they are so low, that one is obliged to stoop in passing throug 
them. Itis in these places, above all, that the air curren 
are most violent. and even dangerous ; for it often happes 
that, on quitting a place containing a forge, the heat of whic, 
is so eXcessive that it makeg you perspire abundantly, one ¢ 
these air-currents, as they are always excessively cold, 4. 
most congeals the drops of sweat upon your body, 

“The arches which are not supported by wooden wort 
present, in several placcs, a singular spectacle, on’ account¢ 

the large quantities of vitriol that distil from them, and whic 
by chrystalizing. forms prisms of various figures. Imagin: 
to yourself angular points, like those of sugar-candy, of 
most beautiful green colour, hanging in thousands from th 
taps of these arches, which are eight, ten, twelve and twenty 
feetin length. ‘he effect produced by the reflection of th: 
light from these faces, and from the ore with which the side 
are filed, may be easier conceived than described. 

“In a gallery, more thanseyen hundred feet under grount 
there is a place for dissolving vitriol, and it is conveyed from 
the mine by means of an by draulick machine, which is ex§ 
ceedingly curious. ‘The water of an abundant spring, found§ 
nt this depth, is put in motion by horses, and this water dis. 
solves the vitriol, and afterwards precipitates it by a trough, 
containing pieces of old iron. In another, this operation, 
and the whole process which it requires, is very singular: 
twenty-four horses, that are relieved every six hours, as wel 
as the men, because the labour is carried on night and day, 
lodge in this gallery, where there are stables prepared for 
them. Their mangers are cut out in the rock, and when 
these animals have entered this place, they never go out but 
once a year, toa kind of review. They are conveyed hither, 
and taken out, by means of pulleys, and suspended throug) § 
the apertures made for the staircases and ladders, in the same 
manner as horses among us are hoisted into vessels. 

My curiosity prompted me to descend to the depth of ele- 
ven hundred feet under the earth where the lowest gallery is, 
and where the principal vein of the copper is situated, 
Though the cold which I felt here was excessive, I observed 
some of the men working quite naked. The severe labour 
io which they are subjected, in cutting out the rock, and de- 
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taching those parts of it which contain the ore, makes them 
notwithstanding their nakedness, to be all covered with sweat 
while the curious, well clithed. are almost froze to death: 
The obscurity of these subterranean apartments, the fires, 
which at certain distances diffuse around algloomy light, these 
naked people, black as the ore which they handle, amidst the 
sparks proceeding from the blows of their hammers, the 
frightful noise occasioned by their labour, and by the wheels 
of the hydraulick machines, added to the horrible figures that 
I from time to time met, with torches in their hands, made 
me absolutely doubt whether I had not really descended into 
Tartarus. But all this was nothing in comparison of what 
happened to me when I arrived at the deepest place, where 
there is a kind of hall, the roof of which is supported by pil- 
lars cut from the rock, and surrounded by benches of the 
same substance. My two conductors asked me if I would 
not sit down here to rest myself a moment, and to amuse 
myself with hearing a kind of musick, the effect of which 
would greatly surprize me.—** What ‘musick,” asked If “It 
“is the stuange noise,” replied one of them which the rocks 
‘*make in these caverns when they are blown up with gun- 
“ powder, to facilitate the labour of the pick-axe.” As Iam 
fond of every thing extraordinary, and as I was convinced 
that my guides would not expose themselves to any danger, I 
consented, upcn condition that they should remain with me. 
They gave me their words with the greater readiness, as this 
apartment is the only place where one is exposed to no risk, 
and one of them having quitted me to give the necessarv or- 
ders, returned soon after, and seated himself by my side. 
Having waited a quarter of an hour, exposed to great cold, 
and my patience beginning to be exhausted, I told them that 
if they delayed much longer, I should be obliged to depart 
without hearing their musick ; but I had scarcely pronounced 
these words, when an explosion took place, such as I never 
before heard. It was accompanied by a flash which lighted 
these subterranean regions for a moment, as far as the eye 
could reach, and then left us in the blackest obscurity ; for 
the concussion of the air by this dreadful explosion had extin- 
zuished ourtorches. This obscurity was interrupted only 
by new explosions on the right and Icft, accompanied each 
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time with momentary flashes. These explosions were re- 
echoed from gallery to gailery with a dreadful noise, like the 
loudest thunder ; the arches under which we sat "cracked 
and the earth and the benches shook under us, while the idea 
that I was at the distance of eleven hundred and thirty six feet 
from the surface of the earth, the sight of my guides, my do- 
mestick and myself, all dressed in black, whom the flashes 
occasioned by the gun-powder every now and then gave me 
an opportunity of seeing, and lastly, ‘the fall of splinters of the 
sock blown up, and the smeil of the smoke, all united, made, 
I confess, the small quantity of hair which I have left stand 
perfectly erect. This disagreeable musick continued half an 
hour, and left us all of asudden in profound silence, which, 
together with the darkness and suffocation cceasioned by the 
smoke of the gun-powder, had something in it very frightful. 
This operation is repeated regularly every dav, st noon, while 
the workmen are at dinner: the hail in which [ was, and se- 
v eral niches cut out in the rock, served as places of shelter 
from the splinters. 

‘It is the more necessary to employ gun-powder in work- 
ing this mine, as the rock is extremely hard, and as, notwith- 
standing this precaution, the miners adyance but a very few 
fathoms every year. One of my guides having groped about 
to relight his torch, we returned bv another route, about half 
as short as that by which we had come. Before my depar- 
ture, I was conducted toa small chamber, cut out in the rock, 
from the roof of which hung four lustres with wax lights, and 
containing a small square table in the middle, surrounded by 
benches, covered with cushions. This small apartment, 
which was lined with wood.to the height of five feet, is the 
place where the council of the mines meet, which happens 
twice a year. On one side of it are a kitchen and a cellar, 
cut out in the rock, for the convenience of those who com- 
pose the council, and for the accommodation of strangers who 
chuse to dine. I here founda small collation, which Mr. 
Haldin had ordered to be carried hither, and I candidly con» 
fess, that it came very seasonably, 

“ Before I returned to my lodging I visited all the exte- 
riour works, particularly the pumps, which are employed 
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night and day in drawing the water from the mine, for witht iw 
out this precaution it would soon be inundated. “j 
‘ A stream which flows from a lake on the mountain, and 
which is conveyed by an aqueduct, puts in motion a chain : 
é five thousand feet in length, and composed of bars made of | 
3 fir, in which as little iron as possible is employed, on account 
K of the vitriolick and coppery vapours which arise from the 
4 mine. This chain is double, and draws the water from a 1e- 
gervoir, into which it is raised by the hydraulick machine al- | 
ready mentioned. ‘he water is then carried by a second 7 
a aqueduct to the bottom of the moustam, into a river which 
A runs past the the town. ‘This mechanism for carrying off the 
water is almostthe same as that used at the iron mine of 
Dannemora, except that the wheel which turns the whole is i 
four feet more in diameter than that at Dannemora, the one 4 
here being forty-eight feet. and the other only forty-four ; ; 
and that a small bell is erected here, which rings continually 
while the machine is in motion, and which ceases as'soon as ‘ 
any part of it is deranged. ‘Fhis signal gives notice of any 
accident to people who are appointed to keep the machine in 
repair, and who.watch two by two, night and day, during the 
whole year. One of these two must take his station in a 
kind of sentry box, placed about the middle of the chain, and " 
near enough to hear the bell : he must also, with the assis- 
tance of twelve men, who relieve one another, grease the 
wheels, pulleys, pivots, &c, every moment. ‘Lhough nothing 
but copper is extracted from this mine, it contains such a 
quantity of iron, that the engineer cannot make any use of a 
compass in laying down the plans of his work.” 
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WITCHCRAFT OF NEW ENGLAND. 






From Knickerbocker’s History of New York. 





WE are in formed that at this juncture, the unfortunate 
“ egst countrie” was exceedingly treubled and confounded 
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by multitudes of losel witches, who wrought strange devices 
to beguile and distress the multitude ; and notwithstanding 
numerous judicious and bloody laws had been enacted, a- 
gainst all ‘* solemn conversing or compacting with the devil, 
by way of conjuracon or the like,”* yet did the datk crime 
of witchcraft continue to encrease to an alarming degree, that 
would almost transcend belief, were not the fact too well au- 
the nticated to be even doubted for an instant. 

What is particularly worthy of admiration is, that this 
terrible art, which so long has baffled the painful researches 
and abstruse studies of philosophers, astrologers, alchymists, 
theurgists and other sages, was chiefly confined to the most 
ignorant, decrepid, ugly, abominable old women in the com- 
munity, who had scarcely more brains than the broomsticks 
they rode upon. Where they first acquired their infernal 
education—whether from the works of the ancient Theur- 
gists—the demonology of the Egyptians—the belomancy, or 
divination by arrows of the Scythians—the spectrology of the 
Germans—the magick of the Persians—the enchantment of 
the Laplanders, or from the archives of the dark anu mys- 
terious caverns of the Dom Daniel, is a question pregnant 
with a host of learned and ingenious doubts—particularly as 
most of them were totally unversed in the occult mysteries 
of the alphabet. 

When once an alarm is sounded, the publick, who love 
dearly to be in a panick, are not long in want of proofs to 
support it—raise but the cry of yellow fever, and immediate- 
ly every head-ache, and indigestion, and overflowing of the 
bile is pronounced the terrible epidemick—lIn like manner in 
the present instance, whoever was troubled with a cholick or 
lumbago, was sure to be bewitched, and woe to any unlucky 
old woman that lived in his neighbourhood. Such a howling 
abomination could not be suffered to remain long unnoticed, 
and it accordingly soon attracted the fiery indignation of the 
sober and reflective part of the community—more especially 
of those, who, whilome, had evinced so much active benevo- 
lence in the conversion of quakers and anabaptists. The 
grand council of the amphyctions publickly set their faces 


* New Plymouth record. 
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against so deadly and dangerous a sin, and a severc scrutiny 
took place after those nefarious witches, who were easily 
detected by devil’s pinches, black cats, broomsticks, and the 
circumstance of their only being abie to weep three tears, 
and those out of the left eye. 

Itis incredible the number of offences that were detected, t 
* for every one of which,” says the profound and reverend | 
Cotton Mather, in that excellent work, the history of New- 
England —* we have such a sufficient evidence, that no rea- : 
; sonable man in this whole country ever did question them ; 7 

and it would be unreasonable to do it in any other.” * ' 
F Indeed, the authentick and judicious historian, John Jos- 
sclyn, Gent. furnishes us with unquestionable facts on this 
subject. “ There are none,” obseves he, “ that beg in this 
country, but there be witches too many bottle bellied witch- 
es and others that produce many strange apparitions, if you 
will believe report of a shalop at sea manned with women— 
and of a ship and great red horse standing by the main mast, | 
the ship being in a small cove to the eastward vanished in a : 
sudden,” &c. 

The number of delinquents, however, and their magical 
devices, were not more remarkable than their diabolical ob- i 
stinacy. ‘Though exhorted in the most solemn, persuasive, g 
and affectionate manner, to confess themselves guilty, and be ¥ 
burnt for the good of religion, and the entertainment of the : 
publick, yet did they most pertinaciously persist in asserting 
their innocence. Such incredible obstinacy was in itself 
deserving of immediate punishment, and was sufficient proof 
if proot were necessary, that they were in league with the de- 
vil, who is perverseness itself. But their judzes were just 
and merciful, and were determined to punish none that were j 
not convicted on the best of testimony ; not that they need- 
ed any evidence to satisfy their own minds, for, like true and 
experienced judges their minds were perfectly made up, and 
they were thoroughly satisfied of the guilt of the prisoners 
before they proceeded to try them ; but still something was 
necessary to canvince the community at large—to quiet those 
prying quid nuncs who should come aiter them—in short, 
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the world must be satisfied. Oh the wo:ld—the world!— 
allthe world knows the world of trouble the world 1s eter- 
nally occasioning !—-the worthy judges, therefore, like my- 
self in this most authentick, minute, and satistactory of all 
histories, were driven tothe necessity of ae detecting, 
and making evident as noon day, matters which ri re atthe 
commencement al) clearly understood and rm mly « Jecided up- 
on in their Owb pericraniums—so that 1 mav truly be s. ‘4 


o 
that the witches were burnt to gratify the pop sulace of the 


lav, 
but were tried for the satisfaction of the whole wo 
should come alter them ' 
Finding therefore that neither exhortation, sound be 
nor friendly entreaty had any avatl on these hardened ocn- 


ders, they resorted to the more urgent arguments of che tor 
ture, and having thes absolutely wrung the truth from cheir 
stubborn lips—they condemned them to undergo the roast- 
ing due unto the heinous crimes they had contessed. Some 
even carried their perverseness so far, as to expire under the 
torture, protesting their innocence tothe last; but these were 
looked upon as thoroughly and absolutely possessed, and 
governed by the devil, and the pious bye-standers, only la- 
mented that they had not lived a littie louger, to have perish- 
edin the flames. 

La the city of Ephesus, we are told, that the plague was ex. 
pelled by stoning a ragged old beggar to death, whom A ppo- 
Jonius as being the evil spirit that caused it, anc who actually 
shewed himseit to be a demon, changing inte a s! rag ge d dog. 
Tn ithe mannes, and by mBcasu+©res equally s sagacious, a saiu- 
tary check was given to the growing evil. The witches were 
all burnt, banished, or panick struck, and in a litle while 
there was not an ugly old woman to be found throughout 
New Kogl and—which is doubtless one reason why ther 
young women are so handsome. Those henest folk who 
had suffered from their incantations praduaily recovered, ex- 
cepting such as had been afflicted with twitches and aches, 
which ,however assumed the less alarming respects of rheu- 
matisms. sciatics, and lambagos, and the good people of 
New England, abandoning the study of the occult science, 
turned their attention to the more prefitable hocus pocus of 
trade, and soon became expert in the legerdemain art of tur- 
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ning a penny. Still, however, a tinge of the old leaven is 
discernable, even unto this day, in their characters—witches 
occasionally start up among them in different disguises, as 
phvsicians, civilians, and divines. The people at larg - shew 
a cuteness, a cleverness, and a projundity of wisdom, that 
savours strongly of witchcraft—and it has been remarked, 
that whenever any stones fall from the moon, the greater 
part of them are sure to tumble into New England! 


CHARACTER OF JOSEPH II. 


Written by the Prince De Ligne, in a Letter addressed ta the 
Empress of Russia. 























HE is no more,madam. The prince who did honour to 
humanity, the man who did most honour to princes is no 
more ! His ardent genius is gone out like a light, the sub- 


stance of which is consumed, and his active body is confined q 
between four boards that prevent its moving. I attended his 9 
precious remains to the grave, I was one of the four pall- 


bearers who carned them to the convent of the Capuchin friars. 
Yesterday the violence of my grief would have disabled me 
trom writing this account to your Imperial Majesty. Joseph 
II died as he lived, with firmness ; he closed his career with the 
same methodical spirit with which he had entered it. He : 
regulated the procession that accompanied the holy eo f 
which was administered to him on his death-bed. He 
up to see whether every thing was as he had ordered. When 
the last, the most overwhelming stroke of fate,* had raised 
his misfortunes to the highest pitch, he asked : where are E 
) you going to place the body of the princess ‘ The answer was: 
' inthe chapel. By no means, said Joseph II, it is my place. 
You would be under. the necessity of disturbing her ; put her 
in another church, where she may be laid out in state undis- 
turbed. 


mt 


* The death af the young Archduchess princess of Wirtemberg: 
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These details strengthen my hand ; [did not think myself 
capable of continuing such a distressing narrative. He chose 
the prayers, and fixed the order in which they were to be read 
to him. As long as he was able, he read some himself, and 
whilst he fulfilled his duty as a Christian, he seemed to ar- 
range the concerns of his soul, in the same manner as he had 

always wished to regulate the concerns of his empire. He 
conferred the dignity of a baron on the physician who told 
him the last truth: he was so fond of him, that he requested 
him to attend his remains to the grave. He bid him to in- 
form him of the day and almost of the hour when he was to 
descend into the tomb, and the physician was but too exact 
in his prediction. A few days before his death, at my return 
from the command of the Hungarian troops which I had led 
into Silesia, the emperour said to me: I was unable to see 
you yesterday. Your country has killed me. The taking 
of Gant has been my agony and the desertion of Brussels my 
death. What an ignominious disgrace forme! He repeat- 
ed this exclamation several times. It kills me, added he, I 
must be devoid of feeling, indeed, if I could survive such an 
affront. I thank you for what yeu have just done for me. 
Loudon has highly praised your services. I thank you for 
your fidelity. Go tothe Netherlands; recall the inhabitants 
to their allegiance to their sovereign, and if you cannot ac- 
complish it remain there ; do not sacrifice your interests to 
mine, you have children. 

His words caused in me such a profound emotion, and are so 
deeply engraved in my memory, that your imperial majesty 
may rest assured I have not altered one of his expressions. 
My conduct will shew what answer I made him; it is use- 
less to relate words which were interrupted by my tears. Has 
any one wept over me, when I had the sacrament administer- 
ed? said the emperour to Madame de Chanclos, whom he 
saw a moment after I had left his majesty. Jes, answered 
she, J observed the Prince de Ligne all in tears. 1 did not 
think I was deserving of so much affection, replied the Em- 
perour, almost with cheerfulness, 

As for the rest, madam, shall I proclaim it to the disgrace 
of humanity ? I have witnessed the demise of four great 
sovereigns. It is only a twelvemonth after their death that 
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they are regretted ; the first six months are devoted to hope, 
and the six others to railing. Thus it was when Maria The- 
resia died. The loss of a monarch is little felt. New reigns 
are the delight of idle, indifferent, ungrateful, and intriguing 
people. Twelve months hence, the soldier will observe ; Jo- 
seph IT, was exposed to a heavy cannonade at the dike of 
Beschania, and to a brisk musquet fire in the suberbs of Sa- 
batsch ; he invented medals to reward our courage.—The 
traveller willsay: what fine establishments he has left of 
schools, hospitais, prisons! how he watched over the educa- 
tion of youth in general '!—The manufacturer: how he en- 
couraged our mannfactures !—The husbandman : he himself 
drove the plough !—The heretick : he was our protector !— 
The presidents of every department, the chiefs of every office 
will say : he was at once our first clerk and our overseer !—~ 
The ministers : he killed himself for the state of which he 
glorified to be the first subject !—They who are laid on a bed 
of sickness will exclaim: he frequently visited us !—The ci- 
tizens : he embellished our towns with squares and publick 
walks !—The peasant and the servant; he would listen to us 
when we addressed him !—The fathers of families : he gave 
us good advice !—Those who composed his society : he was 
trust-worthy, amiable ; an agreeable narrator, smart in his 
conversation ; he would hear the truth on every subject. 

But I perceive I am relating to your majesty what the em- 
perour was in his life time, when I intended oaly to inform 
you of his death. Ten years ago, your majesty told me in 
your carriage on the road to Czarskoezelo: your monarch’s 
mind is always occupied with something useful; there is 
nothing frivolous in his head. He is like Peter the First, he 
bears contradiction, is not offended at the resistance which is 
opposed to his opinion, and wants to convince before he com- 
mands. 


Portrait of Foseph the Second. 


If to obtain the name of Great it were enough to be inca- 
pable of weakness we might say, Joseph the Great: but Iam 
sensible that more is required to deserve that title. It de- 
mands a glorious, splendid, happy reign ; illustrious deeds 
of war, unexpected enterprises, brilliant successes, and per- 
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haps extraordinary [€tes, pleasures and magnificence I know 
no more how to flatter after death than during life. The 
circumstances of the times denied Joseph the Secosd any 
brilliant opportunities to make himsekf known. He had none 
to be a great man, but he was a great prince and the highest 
among the high. He did not give himself upto love or 
friendship, perhaps because he felt himse!f too much inclined 
for both ; often was too much guided by prudence in his af- 
fections. He restrained his confidence because he saw other 
sovereigns deceived by their mistresses, their contfessors, 
their ministers or their frieads. He checked his propensity 
to indulgence, because he wanted before all to be just; he 
became severe against his own inclinations, fancying he was 
only exact. It was impossible to gain his heart without de- 
serving it: but his esteem was never missed. -He was afraid 
of being thought partial in the distribution of hts favours. 
They were granted without being enhanced by any amiable 
manner, and refused in the same way. He required more 
nobleness in his nobles, and despised them more than any o- 
ther class, when they were without nobleness : but it is false 
that he wished to hurt the nobility. He wanted the most 
extensive authority for himself, that others might not have 
the right of doing harm. To induce others to perform 
their duty, he deprived himself of the comforts of life ; he 
destested nothing so much as idleness. A pert answer or a 
smart remonstrance would vex him for a moment; he rub- 
bed his hands but came back to listen, to answer, or to dis- 
cuss the matter as if nothing had happened. He was avari- 
cious with the money of the state, and liberal with his own ; 
liberal even is not the word, he was beneficent. He knew 
how to act the sovereign, and held his court very well, when 
he was absolutely forced to it; he then gave that court 
which looked hke a convent or a barrack all the year long, 
the pomp and the dignity of the palace of Maria Theresia. 
His education, like that of many sovereigns, had been ne- 
glected for having been too carefully watched ; princes are 
taught every thing except what they ‘ought to know. In his 
younger years Joseph the second gave no hopes of being a- 
miable ; he became so all at once, at kis coronation at Franc- 
fort. His journieg, his campaigas and the society of some 
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distinguished ladies, completed his education for the world. 
He was fond ot be ing enmroned with confidences, and though 
he meddlea with every thing he yet was discreet. His man- 
ners were extremely agreeable. always free from pedantry. 
Ihave witnessed his wriling, on one of those large cards, 
ae he constantly carried in his pocket, lessons of morali- 

7, Gentle ness and obedience, for a young lady that wanted to 
run irom a mother who led her a most terrible life ; ; lessons 
of musick for aaother young person, because he was not sa- 
tisfied with those he had seen given to her by her musick 
master. He could immediately perceive whether any of his 
regul: miei projects or punishmevts caused any dissatisfac- 
tion among the publick. In that case he took pains to regaia 
the good opinion of the company he happened to be im, by 
heightening the charms of his conversation, and increasing 
his polite attentions to the ladies; he would draw an arm 
chair, open the door, shut the window for them ; in shape 
by his own activity he performed all the service of the room. 
His politeness was a guard against familiarity. He adie. 
stood its*nicest shades. His affability was not that of so 
many sovereigns, by whom it is employed to mark their su- 
periority ; he studiously concealed the superiority which he 
possessed in many respects. His manner of narrating was 
lively and interesting, and he possessed an excellent natural 
understanding. 

He had no idea of good cheer or amusements, neither 
did he read any thing except official papers. He acted too 
much the minister, and to littl the monarch. Every day of 
his liie he performed on his favourite musical instrument. 
He rose at seven, and whilst he was dressing, he would 
sometimes joke, and without any kind of familiarity make 
his lord chamberlain his surgeon and his domestick laugh. 
His attendants adored him. From eight tll twelve he wan- 
dered about the publick oflices, where he dictate d, wrote and 
coreacted every thing himself; in the evening he used to go 
to the theatre. 

Sheuty, thirty, and up to a hundred ill dressed men and 
women of the lower classes were waiting for him on his pas- 
sing from his rooms to his cabiaet ; he received their peu- 
tions, talked to them, comforted them, gave them his answer 
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in writing or otherwise, the next day at the same hour, and 
kept their secret about complaints, which he discovered to be 
unfounded. He never wrote ill but when he wished to write 
too well ; his sentences were long and difluse: he knew 
four languages perfectly well, and two others tolerably. 

His memory which had been spared in his youth improved 
so much the more afterwards. He never forgota single 

word, circumstance, or num rical figure. He used to pace 
his room with the person to whom he was giving an audi- 
ence, spoke to him almost with eifusion and with a smiling 
countenance, laid hold of his elbow and then appeared to re- 
pent it, resumed a grave look. He often left off in the midst 
of a sentence to place a billet of wood on the fire, take the 
tongs, or walk up to the window. He never broke his word, 
he laughed at the ill that was said of him. He alarmed the 
Pope, the grand Signior, the German empire, Hungary, 
Prussia and the Low Countries. The fear of being unjust 
and causing misfortunes by supporting with arms what he had 
commenced, arrested his projects, which almost always were 
the offspring of a first impulse. 

It is to the warmth of Joseph the second’s blood, that the 
agitation of his reign must be attributed. He never finished 
nor polished any of his enterprizes, and his only fault has 
been to sketch every thing, good and bad. 

The following letter will better display his heart than cny 
thing I could state. 


LETTER 
Written by Joseph the Second, on the day of his deatit. 


Vienna, Feb. 10. 


My dear Marshal Lacy, the inability of my trembling hand 
to trace these few lines, forces me to employ another’s. I 
behold the moment which is to part us approaching with has- 
ty strides. I should be very ungrateful indeed, if [ left this 
world without assuring you once more, my dear friend, of 
that lively gratitude on which you have so many claims, and 
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which I have had the pleasure of acknowledging in the face 
of the whole world. Yes, if I be any thing, I owe it to you, 
who educated, who enlightened me. You made me acquain- 
ted with mankind, you created my army ; to you it is in- 
debted for its credit and its consideration. 

The trust I could repose in your advice under every cir- 
cumstance, your unbroken attachment to my person, which 
never varied on any Occasion great or small, are so many 
grounds, my dear Marshal, which render it impossible for 
me sufficiently to express you my thanks. I have seen your 
tears flow forme. ‘The tears of a great man and a sage are 
a high panegyrick. Receive my adicus. I tenderly embrace 
you. I regret nothing in this world but the small number 
of my friends, among whom you certainly are the first. Re- 
member me, remember me, remember your sincere and af- 
fectionate friends 

fOSEPH. 


For the Literary Museum. 


MY TABLETS, No. 6. 


% Fetch me my Tablets hither.” 
REVENGE, 


ANTISTREPEONT A. 


AMONGST the imperfections of arguments, those appear 
oy far the greatest which the Greeks call antistrephonta. 
This imperfection is of this kind :—When an ergument pro- 
posed can be turned back and inverted against him by whom 
itis used, and on both sides appear alike valid ; like that 
very common instance which Protagoras, the acutest of the 
sophists, 1s said to have applied against Evuathlus, his disci- 
ple. The dispute and controversy betwixt them, concerning 
a oargain they had made, was this :—Euathlug,ayoung man 
oi jortune, was desirous of learning Joquenceliiaa of plead- 
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bng causes. He became a follower of Protagoras, and en: 
gaged to give him as 2 reward a large sum of monev, which 
Protagoras had specified. ‘Phe one half he was to pay down 
on his first beginning to learn, and he promised to give the 
remuinder on the first day when he should successfully plead 
a cause before the judges. After he had been a long time 
« follower and imitator of Protagoras, and had made a con- 
siderable progress in the study of eloquence, he refused te 
undertake any cause ; and so long an_ interval had elapsed, 
that he appeared to do this, lest he should pay the remainder 
ofthesum. Protagoras formed a design, which at the time 
seemed artful enough :—He demanded the remainder of the 
sum agreed on, and commenced a suit against Kuathlus. 
When they ay graker before the judges for the purpose of in- 
vestigating “ ane g the matter, Protagoras thus began : 
“ Be assured, thor avet amsurd young man, thou must m 
either case pay what I demand, whether the decision be for 
or against you. If the decision be against you, the sentence 
will compel you to fulfil your agreement, because I shall 
conquer, If the decision be for you, the terms of the bar- 
gain will be due to me, because you conquer.”— Lo which 
Kuathlus replied, “ I might meet this your captious subtlety 
it L did not reply a word, but apply to another advocate ; 

but {have a much greater delight in this victory, beating you 
not only in the cause, but the argument. Learn, therefore, 
vou most wise master, that fa either case I wiil net pay what 
you @emand, whether it be determined for or against me. If 
the judges shail determine for me, according to their sentence 
nothing will be due to vou ; ift hey decide against me, accord: 

ing to the agreement, not! ung wil ill be due to you, because i 
shall not overcome.” —'f ich the judges, considering this as 
dubious, and indeed inexplicable, which was urged on both 
sides, and thinking that on whatever part their “determina: 
tion might be, it might be turned against itself, left the ques- 
tion undecided, and deferred the cause toa very distant 

day. 


MAINTENON AND MONTESPAN. 


At the gimme of the death of the duchess de Fontagne and 
her 500 in 1681, Madam de Montespan had ao declared 
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val in the affections of Louis XIV. Madame de Mainte- 
non was rapidly rising. These two favourites of the king 
agreed to write memoirs of all that passed at court. Those 
published under the name of Madame de Maintenon relate 
that she said to Madame de Montespan in speaking of her 
dreams, *' I dreamed that we were on the grand stair-case of 
Versailles : 1 was ascending, you was descending : I mounted 
to the clouds, you went to Fontevraut.”—This story is bor- 
rowed from the famous duke d’ Epernon, who met the car- 
dinal de Richelieu on the stair-case o! the Louvre in 1624. 
The cardinal asked him “ what news?” “ None” said he, 
“except that you are going up and Lam coming down.” It 
is to be remarked that in most books of anecdotes, in the 
gra, the authours alwais ascribe to their speakers, things 
that have been said a century, or even several centuries be- 
fore. 
EXECUTIONS. 


Without searching into the annals of past time to seek ex- 
amples of the death of individuals, who severally were capi- 
tally punished by the instruments of destruction which they 
themselves had invented, let us merely look back to the fate 
ef the eari of Morton, Monsieur Guillotine, and Mr. Bro- 
die, It is a curious coincidence, says Sir John Carr, that 
the Regent Morton who first introduced the maiden into 
Edinburgh, that Monsieur Guillotine, who improved and 
caused it to be used in France, under his own name, and that 
Brodie, who induced the magistrates of Edinburgh to adopt 
the new drop, now generally used in England, for the execu- 
tion of criminals, all severally perished by the instruments of 
death which they themselves had introduced. 


CHESTERFIELD AND MAGLIABECCHI. 


Dr. Johnson’s remark on the Earl of Chesterfield, “ that 
he was a wit atmong lords, but only a lord among wits,” 
which is often quoted as one of the Doctor’s pointed observa- 
tions, is undoubtedly borrowed trom the character which the 
Jesuits gave of Signor Antonio Magliabecchi, librarian to 
the duke of Florence ; “ Est Doctor inter Bibliothecaries, 
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sed Bibliothecarius inter Doctores.” He is learned among. 


librarians, but a mepe librarian among the learned. 
THE HANGMAN'S DRESS. 


In Spain, says the Marquis de Langle, all executioner 
wear a particular uniform. It should be so ever y where 5 2 
hangman should not.be dressed as I am. 


———at CD ae 
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THE ESSAYIST.—Numiler 3. 
ON THE EVILS OF LUXURY. 


EVERY care should be taken to avoid that which tends 
to destroy the morals and the happiness of sogiety. It is the 
duty of every person in the community to exert himself a- 
gainst the introduction of luxury, which has been the bane of 
every nation among whom it has been admitted. To esta- 
blish this fact, it is unnecessary to multiply historical proofs ; 
they are familiar to every reader. The fate of the once great 
and powerful empire of Rome exhibits strong evidence of the 
pernicious influence of luxury. ‘That nation which at once 
held, as it were, the destinies of the world, and whcse arms 
carried victory to many and distant nations, by adopting the 
luxuries of the countries which it had conquered, became 
weak and enervated ; lost all its military ardour, and at 
length fell from that exalted greatness to which it had ar- 
rived. 

This evil is generally the consequence of encreased wealth» 
New tastes and new appetites arise as the means of satisfy- 
ing them encrease. Many persons when they become rich, 
can be contented with no other than the most costly viands, 
who, in less affluent circumstances, could be pleased with mo- 
derate fare. Wealth appears to some men to be of no othe: 
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use than to gratify the ambition of living better (as it is cal- 
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led) than their neighbours. The more that is spent in pro- 


curing the luxuries of distant countries, to the better purpose 
do hey suppose it applied ; and they cannot be content un- 


less supplied with the productions of every part of the world. 


The yielding to a desire after luxury, has a very evil effect 
upon the mind. It creates pride and haughtine ss. It in- 
duces those who have the means of procuring them to look 
down with contempt on their poorer neighbours, and to treat 
them as an inferiour order, because they cannot live as ex- 
travagantly as they do. When a habit of living in luxury is 
adopted, the duties of life are in a great measure neglected. 
Those employments and exercises which are the great springs 
of health and of pleasure, are almost entirely laid aside. The 
mind lies dormant, and the body becomes a mere passive 
machine, daily made to run over the same dull unvaried 
course. Many diseases arise from this mode of living, 
which injure and destroy the constitution, and bring the vic- 
tims to an early grave. 

Wherever a luxurious mode of livi ing prevails, many per- 
sons actuated by an ambition to: enjoy life, will go bey ond 
their means ; will adopt extravagancies, to the support of 
which, their estate is insufficient, and for the sake of a short 
iived equglity with their richer neighbours, will expend their 
whole wealth in useless luxury, and render their families 
thereafter destitute and miserable. So great is the rapidity 
with which many, persons spend their estates in luxury 
and dissipation, that before they are aware of their true situ- 
ation, they find themselves destitute of the mean of keeping 
up their former stile of living. ‘Their credit now fails them. 
Their pretended friends who adhered to them, so long as they 
could be benefited by their friendship, now forsake them, 
Debts are contracted which they are not able to pay, and for 
which they will be obliged to lie in prison, or at least to 
spend the remainder of their lives in poverty and in misery. 
They are then forced to adopt their taste to homely fare, 
ifter it has been vitiated by their late luxurious mode of li- 
ving. 

This evil has been rapidly encreasing in America. The 
desire of foreign produce ; gf European and Asiatick lux- 
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nries, has already become too prevalent. » Our Own country 
affords us all the necessaries, and many of the superfluities of 

f life, without searching for them in other climates ; it is 
haaiie to be hoped that the citizens of America will fore- 
see the evil effects of luxury, and arrest its progress, before it 
has become too deeply rooted. 


LEVITY. 


The following Jeu d’esprit appeared in Woodfall’s Pub- 
lick Acivertiser, in London, at a time when several pieces 
were daily published, signed S. J. M. and S. T. W do, 
dor aad sp ainst the tics of duelling. 


THE CUNAMARAGH CLUB. 


Te the Printer of the Publick Advertiser. 


FEBRUARY 9, 1773, 


AS discussions on duelling are become fashionable, both 

:n newspapers and conversation, it may be same entertain- 
ment to your readers to consider the facts and progressions 
of the point of honour which are so well known and systema- 
tically ere in our sister kingdom. As the Grecian phi- 
a hers in the infancy of science, travelled into Egypt for 
onstruction, I think S. J. M. or S. T. W do, should take 

a trip to Ireland, or consu!t the znztiated on this important and 
interesting subject. They might obtain sufficient knowledge 
by being dik as visitors to the powder and bail club, es- 
tablished in the county of Cunamaragh ; for I apprehend 
neither of those worthy Knights wouldchoose to qualify him- 
seilfas a member, as no gentleman is elected whe has not 
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Been shot ip some part of his body. What peculiarly dis- 
tinguishes this institution, is, that if tne ball has beca extract- 
ed, the candidate is inadmissible, and there is no room for 
ne gotiation. 


’ ; . , * c. > 
fhe present president, Phelim O*Shaughnessy, Esq. 
knight of the shire, 1s actually in poss essi ym of eleven bullets 
in dittcerent parts of ngs body. He is the envy and admira- 


ion of the whole province, and wil prove 
quisition .o lord Pomtret, since he has lost his 
Sucn of the members who have uniformly esca vt 
in the limb (which ts termed winging) ate o1 ) 
dine at the side table. 

it is scarcely conceiveable, Mr. Woodi 
ambitious the young men are to be admit 
dent's table ; and it is no uncommon circur 
didate to burst ito tears, on his receiving « ils I 
ina duel. When the surgeon thinks it indi :- 
ary to extract the ball to save the patient's life, he u , 
this decisive argument : “ My dear soul, you « ut ri 


we" 


* and recollect that if you will die now, you will neve: ' 
** member of the club at all at all ; but by living a itttle 
“er, you may have the good luck to be shot again, whe 


“we may ailor W the lead to settle in your body without ai 


* molestation.” 


‘The poor ge atle man then submits reluctai lv, and com- 
monly sends the ball to his mistress, to wear in the s'ceve of 
her gown, with a copy of pathetick ‘ses lan > the 
crueity of his situation. Here follows a specimen of this 


Ae rorcr Hibernian poctrv, whnicn Is generally set to Mus! Ns 
} ~~ uttentn ia mated = ae te res sue f 
and supe ov the voung lady Veils reat exp essions Oi COfne- 
oa <d > d o 
Cerne 


v1? ° . *. ° . > . , 
he « + fepseo ~ > , . A . . fl, o .? 7 ore? . > ar 
date. Stu R Verses sent t2 Miss £Vanny UPL ia ta? 2.0N% her CoMNe- 
sate - j Pn ae 2 oh . ' Le weeatll ’ 
stant lover and aderer, 470nNds FUG FaN, LSJe WU S 
ae Pe tie A tent BoD ah ies ; 
bullet cut out } iS Wei ty site ZiCIOSCUu FET Ci 


O . i - so * } r  « ’ 
my aearest, Cearest ewe 
) <*> eat? . : ce 
i itv ih SaQ GiSPTaecte 


'* . 
a0 ee to me 
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~ 
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The bullet taken from my wound 


ae Will soon shut up with plaister, 
ii Nor at the club will I be found, 
th Oh pity my dis-aster. 
i tiie 
! ile Oh yeh, then for your truclove grieve, 
he Cry out your eyes with pain, 
‘i And wear this bullet in your sleeve 
ie Till | be shot again. 





t) When the members of this extraordinary club are all as 
at sembled, each one is placed according to his rank, that is, ac- 
cording to the weight of lead in his body. ‘The president 
then takes the chair, and addresses his brethren : 

“ By Jasus my boys, we will be very jolly to night. Here 
“ you waiter, the devil fire you, fetch up twelve bottles of wine, 


eh 


gene em 


ih 

aa “ two brace of pistols, and a plate of powder and ball, that 
1 Ae “ all disputes may be honourably and amicably settled among 
hg “ Yontlemen, if there should be any quarrelling or fighting to 
| it “ night that there may be no trouble or disputes, and that 
, it “ we may be all good friends to-morrow morning.” 
ia The origin of this Hibernian society, and in what degree 

) iit influences and produces naticnal manners, shall be the sub- 

ie sect of another letter. 

i I am, Sir, 

wn (ie a, 5 
at ee Loar s, . 
Ha ib 

mit a PUGIC. 


ANECDOTE. 


4 new mode of Challenging a Fury 


AN Irish bookseller, previous to his trial, in which he was 
the defendant, was informed | by his counech, that if there were 
any Of the jury to whom he had any objecti nome he might le- 

Uy challenge them. By J—s, aad so I will,’ replied he— 
as fa 


don'tbring me off handsomely, I willc ha llenge every 
¢ 
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For the Literary Museum. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
























SONG. 






BY J. Ne BARKER. 






: { MUST be gone ; our day is done, 
F For see where breaks the morning light ; 
The world’s broad day has now began, 
And now begin’s the lover’s night. 


Oh ! press thy warmth into my heart, 
Ere thou thy sunny glories hide; 
For when my day-beam shall depart, 
Cold, cold will pass the even-tide. 


Oh ! bless my lips, love—let them borrow 
One fresh’ning drop of honey dew ; 
It shall be paid, love, on the morrow, 


And drank, my light of life, by you. 


EPIGRAM. 


FROM MARTIAL. 





Pars maxillarum tonsa est tibi : pars tibi rasa est 
Pars vulsa est: unum quis putet esse caput? 


‘ 


IMITATED. 





YOUR grisly beard you say, voa partly scrape, 
And then you partly shave and partly tear it ; 
But trust me friend, I am notgsuc h an ape, 
As to believe a single chin would bear it. 


® 
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SONNET. 
BY- WILLIAM R. SMITHe 


WHEN o’er the wave chill ev Vining breezes steal, 
And silent rest the warblers of the vale, 
When all, save weary woe, soft slumbers feel, 
And Philome! repeats her mournful tale ; 
From pleasure’s wild and giddy throng I fly, 
To puur for her I love the secret sigh. 
In fancy then, her m: any charms I view, 
Her sinile, and eye of rapture beaming blue, 
Wi hich oa the gloom of grief can shed a ray, 
ind chase the pang o! slighted vows away. q 
Dear lovely cause of all the pains [ bear ! 
Deep in my heart [ feel thy matchless charms, 
Ah! hide thy mantling blushes 1u my arms, 
And raise, sweet maid, the throue of rapture there. 





Ms ax 5) 


=_ re lin oe eres ~ 
. Seo 5 spars 


LINES 

ON HEARING A YOUNG LADY PLAYING ON THE PIANO} 

HEAVENLY dulcct sounds I hear, 
Which sweetly melt upon my ear, 
Tis beauty’s self now strikes the chords, 

- Which give th 

Hark! hark! [catch the swelling words, 

Which with the notes in union move: 
Soft, and more soit they cgie aw Ay, 


: : 
-rapturd strains of joves 


’ 


I scarce}! ly hear the piaintive lay. 


Sweet musick through the bosom thrills, 
And all the soul with rapture fills. 
Che God of Nature did impart, 

This charm, to ¢ ase the troublec breast : 








lo car the the my er s anxious he: rt, 
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Vben with this powtr Louisa arms, 
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4 YANO Cah resist ucr Matcniess charms ; ’ 
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SELECTED POETRY. 
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Steals from the veil of parting night, 
Aad by its mild | 
I oreteis the Gave | 








yré , ‘* > it ' 
JECALUADAVE sapralt 
O 









*Tis when some ling'ring stars scarce shed 
O’er the mist clad mountain’s head 

Their fs beam ; 
Then one by one retiring, shroud, 
Dim glitt ing th rough a fleecy cloud, 
Their last faint 










gleam. 








‘just wak fd from transient death 
By some fresh zephyr’s balmy breath) 
Th’ unfolding rose* 
Sheds on the air its rich perfume, 
While every bud with deeper bioom 
And beau ity glows. 










* The s/e ep of plants, and the clustering folds of their leaves 
during the night, is as faithfully ascertained by the botanist 
as the expansion of their charms, with renewed bloom and 
vigour, at the approaching return of the sun.—** The common 

appearance of most vegetable s,’ says the eminent naturalist, 
* are so changed in the night, that it is difficult to Tecognize 


the different kinds even ‘by the assistance of light.” 
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?Tis when fond Nature (genial power !) 

hie Weeps o’er each as night-clos'd flower, 
Rep While softly ff; 

t Span > doubtful mists, Giettes ave to view 

(ba Each glowing scene of various hue 

Ie That charms the eye. 


Hie "Tis when the sea-girt turret’s brow 

He Receives the eas?’s first kindling glow, 
And the dark wave, 

| Swelling to meet the orient gleam, 

Ha Reflects the warmly strength’ning beam 

It seems to lave. 








aah 
Pe Tis when the restless child of sorrow, 
iG Watching the wish’d-for rising morrow, 
Ho His couch foregoes, 
aie And seeks midst scenes so sweet, so mild, 
aah To sooth those pangs so keen, so wild, 
¥ 1 Of hopeless waes. 


Nor day, nor night, this hour can claim, 
Nor moon-light ray, nor moon-tide beam, 
Does it betray ; 
But fresh, reviving, dewy, sweet, 
It hastes the glowing hours to meet 
OF rising day. 


——— > 


THE NORFOLKE TURNIPPE 
AN AUNCIENT TALE. 


SOME countyes vaunte themselves in py :e8, 
And some in meate excelle ; 








| For Turnippes of enormous size, 
i-s* | Faire Norfolke bears the bellé. 
ies! 
Pa 
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Thitke tale an olde nurse told to me, 
Which I relate to you ; 

And weil I weene what nurses say, 

Is sacred all and true. 


At midnighte houre a hardie knighte 
W as pricking* o’er the levy,t 
The starres and moone had loste their lighte, 
And he had foste his waye. 


The winde full loude and sharpe did blowe, 
The clouds amaine did poure, 
And such a night, as storyes shewe, 
Was nivir seene before. 


I vaine hee saughte full halfe the nighte, 
No shelter could he spie ; 

Pitie it were so bolde a knighte 
Y-sterv'd with cold shoulde die. 





Now voices straunge assaile his eare, 

And yet ne house was nie ; 
Thoughte hee, the Devil himself is here, 
Preserve me God on hie ! 


Then summon’d hee his courage hie, 
And thus aloud ’gan call ; 

Fays, gyaunts, demons, come not nie, 
For I defy you all! 


"When from a hollw turnippe neare 
Out jump’d a living wighte ; 
Vith friendly voice, and accent cleare, 
He thus address’d the knighte :-— 


Sir knighte, no demon dwelleth here, 
Ne gyaunte keepes his house ; 





* Riding. + Meadow-ground 
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ce | i But tway poor drovers, goodman Vere, 
i . 

ge And honest Robin Rouse. 

‘| | 
Oe ; 
i We tweyne have taken shelter here, 
tt Lc With oxen ninety-two ; 
Lae ,¢o ° ee ee ‘ 

fy And if you'll enter nivir teare, 


‘There’s room enough for you. 


TWILIGHT. 


BY MISS OWENSON. 





“ The pensive pleasures sweet 
Prepare thy shadowy car.” 
COLLINS 


THERE its a mild, a solemn hour, 

And oh! how soothing is its pow'r 

To smile away Care’s sombre low’r 
This hour I love ! 

It follows last the feath’ry train 

That hovers round Time's rapid wain, 
"Tis then I rove. 


! 


Tis when the day’s last beam of light 
+ Sleeps on the rude tow’r’s mould’ring height, 
4 hea’ With many an age’s moss bedight, 
Bi The dreary home 
Of some sad victim of despair, 
Who from the world finds shelter there ; 
Tis then I roam. 


i 
‘" “Tis when the west clouds faintly blush, , 
Vy And his last vesper sings the thrush, 
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And soft mists veil gay nature’s flush, 
And not a ray 

From the morn’s cloud-embosom’d crest 

Silvers the green wave’s swelling breast ; 
Lis then I stray. 


Se — ee 
Soe PN ee 


Coed 


dle pene ene 


*Tis the soft stilly down of night ; 

When many an elf and fairy sprite 

Pursue the glow-worm’s furtive light, 
Like me, fonder 

Of that soft, pale, mysterious beam 

Which lures wild fancy’s wizard dream, 
While I wander. 


Day cannot claim this charming hour, 

Nor night subdue it to its power, 

Nor sunny smiles, nor gloomy low’r, 
Does it betray : 

But blandly soothing, sweetly wild, 

Soft, silent, stillv, fragrant, mild, 


Te os 
it StCais aw ay °. 


THE PAR ADOX. 
OR, NED FRIGHTENED OUT OF HIS WITS-. 
ac ive ne titubes. HOR. 


EMPTY the flask, discharg’d the score, 
NED stagger’d from the tavern door, 
‘ind falling in his drunken fits, 
Crippled his Nose, and lost his Wits ; 
But from the kennel soon emerging . 
His nose repairs by help of surgeon : 
That done, the Leech peeps in his brain 
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To find his Wits—but peeps in vain. 7 
“Tis hard,” the patriot cries, “ to lose ; 
“ Wats not a whit the worse for use ; 
*¢ Wits which I always laid aside 
‘ For great occasions, cut and dried ;” 
Tho’ here the case was falselv put : 
His Wits were dried, himself was cut.) 
«¢ Wits like the consinentis aloe, 
«“ Which for a century lies fallow ; 
“ Wits never prodigally wasted ; 
“ Like choice conserves, but rarely tasted ‘ 
“ Wits husbanded, not spent at random ; 
“© Cork’d up, like cordials, for my Grandam : 
“ Wits, which if all your wealth could buy—Sir, 
“ You would not be a jet the w iser.” 


‘Tho’ plain appear’d in every face 


at A fellow feeling of his case, 
Bi ahy, Yet still, to shew their Wits, were found 
| i His boon companions throng around, 
4 wnat And sagely, one and all, accost him : 
oe “Why, Nep, I wonder how you lost ’em 


Ah ! let them drink their Port in peace, 
For miracles will never cease ; 


a it And if Nep’s Loss or wiTs astound ’em, 
j te ’ ’ ’ “4 
hi How must they wonder when HE’s FOUND EM’ 
: 1) 
i ae 
; r eae ©): a —— 
, E PIGRA} M. 
ean OLD Gulo, one day, gravely shaking his head, 
$ 


To his comrades a lecture of temperance read., 
‘* In all eating and drinking proportion pursue, 

‘ 'Thav’s my method,” said ms and indeed he said true, 
li . or wherever good wine and good venison he found, 
He would drink ye three bottles, and eat ve three pound. 
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